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favourite ship, which was performing beautifully. She was doing
a good twelve knots without crowding. The weather was fine, the
crew dependable. Wherever we were going and whatever we were
undertaking, our start was auspicious.
One delight in filibustering was an abundance of leisure* Aside
from standing watch, keeping the fires burning and the ship
reasonably clean, there was not much to do between loading and
unloading. And sometimes we were idle for weeks when the ship
was tied up for repairs or to allay suspicion. Cargoes were usually
taken aboard with the aid of power winches, or at least hand
trucks, but were discharged entirely by hand and at night.
Everyone then worked like mad. Stripped to the waist and in total
darkness, or in dimmed light shielded by tarpaulins which also
cut off all cooling breezes, we could and did land tons of heavy
materials with remarkable speed. The callouses on our hands
would have convinced even Grandfather that we were earning
an honest living.
The third night out from Brooklyn we felt our way into a
narrow lagoon and up to a dark warehouse, where two carloads
of contraband were waiting. This was quickly taken aboard, and
successfully delivered a few days later in Cienfuegos Bay. Con-
tinuing eastward and up through Windward Passage, we found a
large three-mast schooner anchored in a little bight on Orange
Key, laden to the guards with guns, ammunition, dynamite, all
sorts of supplies. Our old friend, General Nunez, was in charge
of the expedition with fifty Cuban helpers, and the timing had
been so accurately worked out that he had arrived only the day
before. The dynamite was taken aboard first, and landed without
untoward incident less than ten miles east of Havana within plain
sight of Morro light. Six nights later we landed the rest of the
schooner's cargo and the Cuban recruits on the same beach. *
This indeed was adding insult to injury, with a pungent season-
ing of contempt. More than a dozen revenue cutters and several
larger vessels were patrolling the Florida coast with orders,
published in hope of appeasing a frantic Spanish Ambassador in
Washington, to run down and if necessary sink the Dauntless. The
whole Spanish navy was attempting to guard the coast of Cuba.
Nevertheless, within two weeks' time we had delivered more than
two hundred tons of miscellaneous supplies to the Cuban revolu-
tionists, some of it within sight of Havana and the redoubtable
General Weyler's headquarters, Captain O'Brien claimed the